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Exec. Board Sets $40,000 Goal 


In Dollars for COPE’ Drive 


A.drive to raise at least $40,000 for political action among members of the RWDSU was approved by the 
Executive Board at its meeting Jan. 18-20. The board unanimously endorsed the campaign for voluntary con- 
tributions from members for the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education (COPE) following an extended 


discussion on the issues confronting labor 
in the 1960 presidential campaign. 
Pres. Max Greenberg opened the dis- 
cussion with a report on the AFL-CIO 
Legislative Conference held in Wash- 
ington earlier this month, which he at- 
tended together with other officers of 
the RWDSU. A major item of business 
during that conference, he told the Board, 
Was a program to win extension of cover- 
age under the federal wage-hour law, 
and an increase in the minimum wage 
from the present $1 an hour to $1.25. 


The prospects for winning this top- 
priority.Jabor bill, as well as the Forand 
Bil} to improve Social Security and other 
needed social legislation, will be directly 
related to the extent of labor participa- 
tion in the political campaign this year, 
Pres. Greenberg said. He noted that in 
two pfevious important election years 
—1956 and 1958—the RWDSU had #x- 
ceeded its quota in COPE contributions. 
He urged the Board to be prepared for 
at least as great an effort this year. 


Seek to Surpass 1956 Mark 


In 1956, also a presidential election 
year, COPE contributions by RWDSU 
members went over the $30,000 mark. 
Two years later, the total contributed 
by union members came close to that 
record figure. This year, Pres. Green- 
berg said, RWDSU members should be 
prepared to surpass the amount raised 
in the last Presidential election. 

In the discussion that followed, a 
number of Board members agreed. that 
dissatisfaction with the records of both 
the Republican Administration and the 
Democratic Congress must not be allow- 
ed to slow down the Dollars-for-COPE 
drive. Many local contests, it was noted, 
as well as campaigns for state and na- 
tional quota will be set, and locals are 
expected to meet or exceed this amount 
in the COPE drive. 

Pres, Greenberg urged that money be 
sent in as early as possible. “There are 











EXCHANGE OF SMILES between House Speaker Sam Rayburn, center, and 

RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, right, took place Jan. 12 during AFL-CIO 

Legislative Conference when committee ef labor leaders visited top lead- 

ers of Congress to press for minimum wage law improvement. Also in group 

above are, from left, Pres. Jacob Potefsky of Clothing Workers, AFL-CIO 

special counsel Arthur J. Goldberg, Legislative Dir. Andrew Biemiller and 
Sec.-Treas. John Chupka ef Textile Workers. 





many areas where labor dollars spent 
during the primary campaigns can make 
a real difference,” he said. “If we do 
not exert our influence before the can- 
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Qnd Plane for RWDSU Europe Tour 


didates for various offices are selected, 
we may be left with a choice between a 
Democratic Tweedledum and a Repub- 
lican Tweedledee.” 





| Meany Discloses 





A tremendous response to the announcement of 
the 1960 European Tour has made it necessary to 
charter a second airplane to accommodate all the 
members who want to go. The second plane is a 
super-deluxe DC-7C, from the huge fleet of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation (BOAC). 

As a result of the chartering of the second airplane, 
a number of additional seats have been made available, 
both for those taking the entire tour and those who want 


only air transportation to London or Paris. However, even - 


these Seats are going fast, and members who plan to-go 
are advised to get their applications in immediately, since 
no additional planes can be chartered. 


The 1960 tour will take off from New York's Idle- 
wild Airport on Sunday, May 29 and will return 29 days 
later, on Monday, June 27, to the same airport. For the 
four weeks that tHe. fortunate travelers are in Europe, 
they’ll visit England, France, Switzerland, Italy and Mo- 
naco, traveling by air from London to Paris and by lux- 
urious motor coach on the continent. 


The entire 29-day trip, including air and iand trans- 
portation, fine hotel accommodations, practically all meals, 
tips, taxes, admission fees, sightseeing—will cost $695 per 
person. 


Special arrangements have been made through both 


4 the tour agency which planned last summer’s fine tour 


and the America@m Travel Association, a labor-sponsored 
non-profit cooperative organization, to provide the tour- 
ing RWDSUers with the best of everything at the lowest 
possible cost. An added feature of the 1966 trip will be 
an opportunity in each country to meet labor and govern- 
ment leaders and see something of present-day living and 
working conditions. 


For those who want to take advantage of the low 
fares made possible through group charter travel, air 
transportation from New York to either London or Paris, 
with return flight from either city, is available at the re- 
markably low fare of $250 for the round-trip. flight. This 
is less than half the lowest economy class fare charged by 
regular trans-Atlantic airlines. 


Whether you are interested in the entire tour or 
just the round-trip air transportation, fill in the coupon 
below and send it NOW, checking the appropriate box. 


Transatlantic air transportation will be in a luxurious 
Douglas plane. Hot meals will be served during the flight 
by the three stewardesses, and beverages of all kinds will 
be available to passengers. 


This tour is open only to union members and mem- 
bers of their immediate families (member’s husband, wife, 
child or parent), who reside in the member's own house- 
hold. Fill in the coupon and mail it immediately to The 
Record’s Travel Dept., 132 West 43 Street, New York 36, 
Wy; 
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Note on Change of Address 


When sending in a change 0 
address to The Record, pleas 
make sure to include your old 
address as well as the new, ani 
your local’s number. 
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RWDSU Board Adopts New Organizing Plan 


A new approach to the task of organizing 
the unorganized was presented to the RWDSU 
Executive Board at its meeting Jan. 18-20, and 
was greeted with enthusiastic and unanimous 
approval by the Board members. The new organ- 
izing program, as outlined by Pres. Max Green- 
berg and Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, calls for 
primary responsibility for organizing to be as- 
sumed by local unions, with the International 
providing assistance after consultation with local 
leaders on the extent and nature of the drive. 

Pres. Greenberg noted that several organizing 
drives undertaken in recent years by the International 
Union on its own initiative “had proven difficult and 
costly. The results,” he said, “have caused us to take 
a fresh look at the whole problem of organizing and 
to work out a new formula which will enable us to give 
proper support to our locals and members in this urgent 
task. If a local in a particular area wants to organize 
and can demonstrate its readiness and ability to tackle 
the job in a given situation, the RWDSU will participate 
jointly with the loca] to the best of its ability. We be- 
lieve this approach will not only put responsibility for 
organizing where it properly belongs—on the locals 
and the membership—but wil] also be more productive 
in the long run.” 

The response to the preposal by Board members 
left no doubt that this approach was a welcome one. 


. 


Dairy Locals tadhle 
Route Sales Crisis 


A serious problem for unions and union members 
in the dairy industry was put before the RWDSU 
Executive Board meeting and the Board unanimous- 
ly approved a resolution calling for a conference of 
affected unions to act on the problem. : 

Vice-Pres. Joha Kirkwood told the Board mémbers 
of the growing trend among dairy companies to sell 
delivery routes to individual employees, thus mak- 
ing them “businessmen” rather than employees of 
the firms. Kirkwent went on to relate how this prac- 
tice was leading to cut-throat competition among the 
routemen and causing a loss of membership to ‘heir 
unions, as well as a trend ta.lenger hours and lower 
earnings for the men themselves. 

Text of the resolution adopted by the Board follows: 

WHEREAS. there has developed in the dairy in- 
dustry a trend to sell milk délivery routes to employ- 
ees of the dairy companies, thus making them indi- 
vidual owners rather than employees; and 

WHEREAS this trend has already worked con- 
siderable harm to both the individual members and 
to the local unions to which they belong; and 


WHEREAS the sale of delivery routes is a regres- 
sive move which leads to divisiveness and dissension 
among the individual delivery men as well as’ sub- 
stantial loss of membership to our union; and 

WHEREAS locals of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union and other unions which rep- 
resent workers in the dairy industry consider this 
matter a serious and urgent one affecting the wel- 
fare of the entire membership. 

BE IT RESOLVED that a. conference of all af- 
fected AFL-CIO local unions be held as soon as pos- 
sible at a convenient location for the purpeses of dis- 
cussing and acting upon recommendations to deal 
with the situation. 








Jack Kirkwood. 
January 31, 1960 


Lighter moment during RWDSU Board meeting is enjoyed by, 1. to r., Sec.- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Chris Schubert, Canadian Dir. George Barlow and 


Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman praised Greenberg and 
Heaps for proposing it, as did a number of other Board 
members. “The best thing we can do,” Osman said, “is 
to involve as many of our members as possible in the 
job of organizing the unorganized. I would urge that 
we concentrate on the large distribution centers of the 
U.S. and Canada, since ours is» basically a union of 
distributive workers.” 

Assistant Area Dir. Frank Parker and Regional] 
Dir. Al Evanoff both expressed the view that the new 
program would serve as a spur to organizing in their 
areas. Evanoff reported that Local 110 in-Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. had already voted to increase dues by $1 a month, 
with 50 cents allocated for organizing. 

Canadian Dir. George Barlow also. expressed 
enthusiasm for the plan. He and Vice-Pres. Chris Schu- 
bert noted that one of the first applications of the pro- 
gram would be in Manitoba, where the Joint Council 
is ready to embark on such an organizing drive. 


Acted on Variety of Issues 
In addition to the extensive discussion on plans for 
organizing, th® Board also acted on these matters: 


@® Discussed the procedural changes necessary to 
conform to the requirements of the Landrum-Griffin 
labor control law. While the RWDSU constitution 
guarantees the democratic rights of locals and mem- 
bers, the law spells out specific provisions on elections 
and other union functions, and the rules on such un- 
ion procedures must be changed to comply. The pro- 
posed changes will be acted upon by the RWDSU Gen- 
eral Council at its meeting in June. 

@® Authorized Pres. Greenberg to sign, on behalf 
of the RWDSU, the extension of the AFL-CIO No- 
Raiding Agreement for the next two years. 

@® Approved a report on the RWDSS Education 
Program by Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, which projected 
a series of institutes and conferences to which local 
officers and stewards will be invited, 

@ Passed a‘resolution on dairy industry problems 
introduced bys Vice-Pres. Jack ‘Kirkwood. This is re- 
ported in detail elsewhere on this page. 

@ Made plans to conduct a large-scale fund- 
raising drive for the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education ‘COPE). See Page-2 for details. 

@ Approved a recommendation by Pres.’.Green- 
berg that the RWDSU-Histadrut Campaign be ,.con- 
tinued until the goa] of $100,060 is reached. See story 
on this page. 

@ Approved the appointnient. of a committee to 
act on a jurisdictional dispute concerning a newly- 
organized shop under contract with Local 1199. Local 
377 claims jurisdiction over the shop, and Local 906 
has also entered a jurisdictional claim. The committee, 
consisting of Sam Kovenetsky, chairman, Henry B. 
Anderson, and George Barlow, met during the Board 
sessions and reconvened following the meeting. Its 
decision is expected shortly. 

@® Heard reports on legislative activities, with 
special emphasis on plans to lobby for extension of 
coverage under the minimum wage law. 

@ Heard a report on the RWDSU European tour, 
as well as other travel programs organized by RWDSU 
affiliates. ‘ 

@ Heard a report from Sec.-Treas. Heaps on his and 
Pres. Greenberg’s appearance before the executive board 
of Dairy Workers Local 83 in Detroit. The 5,000-mem- 
ber local, which is directly affiliated to the AFL-CIO, is 
considering affiliating with an international union. The 
RWDSU, together with the Retail Clerks and the Brew- 
ery Workers, was asked to discuss this matter with the 
local leaders, to enable them to make a choice of af- 
filiation. The RWDSU officers noted that the F iat ol 
portion of organized workers in the U.S. and Canada 
belong to their union and cited advantages that would 


accrue to Local 83 if they affiliate. 


@ Discussed the Union News strike and its implica- 
tions for the RWDSU. First-hand reports were given by 
Pres. Joseph McCarthy of Local 906, Pres. David Living- 
ston of District 65 and Pres. Greenberg, all of whom had 
participated in negotiations. See Page 5 for details. 





@ Heard a report from Livingston that District 65 
faces a strike of 1,500 employees at Stern Bros. depart- 
ment store on Feb. 29, and a strike of 3,500 at Bloom- 
Ingdale’s exactly a month later. Livingston said that 
management of both stores appeared determined to 
bring about walkout of their employees when present 
union contracts terminate. 

The busy three-day session was held at the Con- 
cord Hotel in upstate New York. The next meeting of 
the Executive Board will be held in Atlantic City, N.J. 
on June 13, immediately before the three-day annual 
meeting of the General Council, the RWDSU’s top 
policy-making body. 
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Histadrut Fund Drive 
To Get Big Push 


A big push to put the RWDSU-Histadrut cam- 
paign over the top was projected at the International 
Executive Board meeting Jan. 18-20. A committee of 
Board members, headed by Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, 
will take charge of the drive for the next few months 
and make a concerted effort to reach the goal of 
$100,000. 


The decision to intensify efforts to reach the goal 
was made after a report by Paley, who is serving as 
director of the campaign, that $43,000 had been raised 
thus far and that stronger efforts are needed if the 
$100,000 figure is to be reached. 


The $100,000 represents a commitment made by the 
RWDSU more than a year ago to construct a cultural 
center in Ramat Gan, Israel, under the auspices of 
Histadrdt, the Israeli Labor Federation. jj 


Gregory Bardacke, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Trade Union Council for Histadrut, told the 
Board members of some of the problems encountered 
by Histadrut in financing construction of the cultural 
center and similar projects. He pointed out that the 
RWDSU drive has already relieved’ Histadrut of a 
substantial part of this burden. 


Bardacke expressed particular satisfaction with the 
fact that contributions to the RWDSU campaign had 
been coming in from all over the U.S..and Canada— 
“including many places where members had never 
before discussed the problems of Israel or Histadrut.” 
He cited this as a unifying factor in the union itself, 
and observed that campaigns like the one being con- 
ducted by the RWDSU “are the best way to present 
the facts about the cffrrent campaign of anti-Semi- 
tismto your members and to mobilize them against 
a revival of Nazism.” 


Many Board members took part in the discussion, 
including Arthur Osman, Joseph Honan, Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, Bill Michelson, Irving Rosenberg, Chris Schu- 
bert, and Jerry Hughes. Pres. Greenberg concluded by 
noting that the Histadrut campaign. had already 
achieved a landmark, since more money had been 
raise than ever before in an-RWDSU campaign. He 
pledged that the drive would continue “for as long 
as necessary te carry out our commitment.” 
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Another informal discussion engages Vice-Pres. John Capell, Assistant 
Southern Area Dir. Frank Parker and Regional Dir. Irving Lebold at Jan. 


18-20 meeting. 
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Wilson Packing Offer 
Termed Insult to Union 


CHICAGO, Ill—The United Packinghouse 
Workers Union has termed a strike settlement 
proposal by Wilson & Co. “insulting and fan- 
tastic.” 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein said the meat pack- 
ing firm had proposed that the union end the strike, 
now in its thirteenth week, without a contract and 
with employment denied to between 2,000 and 2,400 
strikers by the company’s estimate. 

In a letter delivered to Wilson Vice Pres. John L. 
Cockrill, the union official said the company’s pro- 
posal “makes it crystal clear that your purpose all 
along has been the destruction of the union of your 
employees.” He: added that the Wilson proposal 
“could not be accepted by any self-respecting group 
of people and indicates your continuing disregard 
of your local obligation to bargain in good faith.” 


The Packinghouse Workers have been on strike 
since Nov. 3 at seven Wilson plants in six states. 
About 5,500 union members are involved in the 
strike. 

Helstein said that as long as the company re- 
fuses to seek agreement on unresolved issues ‘we 
agree with the thought that you expressed at yes- 
terday’s meeting that further sessions will serve 
no useful purpose.” 


The union official said the company had pro- 
posed ending the strike without “a collective bar- 
gaining agreement and with re-employment rights 
denied to a_ total, according to your estimate, of 
some 2,000 to 2,400 of your employees in favor of 
newly-hired strike-breakers.” 


“In effect. you seek our agreement to a proposal 
to provide gewly hired strike-breakers with jobs to 
be held by superseniority, and to deprive your own 
employees of their jobs by destroying their seniority 
rights accumulated through long years of service,” 
Helstein said. 

Helstein said the meat packing firm has “appar- 

. ently completed a full cycle in maneuvers.” He noted 
that from last Oct. 30 to Dec. 16 they refused to 
meet at all with the union, then from Dec. 16 to 


Jan. 15 were unwilling to discuss any but contract’ 


issues and refused to discuss the return of strikers 
to their jobs. “Now,” Helstein said, “the company 
is unwilling to discuss a contract and will only talk 
about “strike termination issues.’ 


Arent You Ashamed? 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Do you realize how unkind you 
are by demanding that you get paid two hours off 
on election days to yote, as provided by the election 
statutes? 


Two employer groups, the State Ass’n of Railroads 
and Associated Industries, told the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Election Laws last week that employ- 
ers were being clipped for lots of. dollars by workers 
py merely avail themselves of the law-given time 
off. 

Demanding a change in the law, the industry 
spokesman said workers have enough time to vote 
outside of working hours and that by taking off the 
two paid hours, you make it very tough on business. 

Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves? 


‘ 











| 5,000 members 

_ of the United 
-Packinghouse 

| Workers of | 

I America, AFL-CIO 
-at Wilson & Co. 

} ate on STRIKE! 
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Employees of Wilson & Co., In the thirteenth week 
of their strike, ask you not to buy these brands: 
Cured meats—Certified, Tender Made, Corn King, 
Wilsco, Krisp Rite, Laurel, Sinctair; dairy, poultry 
and margarine—Certified, Clearbrook, Savory, Blue 
Bell, Wilson; shortening—Laurel, Bake Rite, Wilsco, 
Advance, Frasto, Fryite, Py-Lard; canned meats— 
Wilson, Mor, Bif, Menu Pac, Jane Wilson; pet food— 
Ideal Dog Food, 4-Paws; athletic geods—Wilson, 
Walter Hagen, Sam Snead. 


Tests Set March 8 for 
AFL-CIO - Scholarships 


WASHINGTON—The qualifying test for the 
1960-’61 AFL-CIO National Merit Scholarship 
program will be given earlier than usual this 
year. All high school students wishing to com- 
pete for the six scholarships of up to $6,000 
each must take this qualifying test. The date 
for the exam is Tuesday, March 8. 





There is also an alternate date which is optional 
for individual high school principals—Saturday, 
March 19. 


This examination will begin the series of tests 
culminating in scholarships to be awarded in the 
Spring of 1961, with winners entering college in the 
Fall of that year. 


All high schcol students interested in trying for 
one of the six AFL-CIO Merit Scholarship Awards 
should be alerted to the March 8 date. 


For further details concerning the awards, write 
to the AFL-CIO Department of Education, 815 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. A new pamphlet on 
the program is available. 


59 inn Boost Silas 
Dropped 3 Cents an Hour 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Statistics just pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor show that 
average wage boosts in major collective bar- 
gaining contracts for 1959 were 9 cents an 
hour as compared with 12 cents in 1957 and 
1958. 


The Department declared that the drop was due 
in part to the relative stability of the cost of living 
during the first half which eliminated cost-of-living 
increases under escalator clauses. 


Here is a summary of the record: 


@ About 7,000,000 workers received wage boosts 
during the year under agreements either negotiated 
in 1959 or in previous years. 


@ Of these, nearly 3,000,000 received increases 
negotiated in 1959; 2,250,000 received deferred in- 
creases negotiated in previous years, many of them 
including cost of living boosts, and 1,900,000 work- 
ers received cost-of-living boosts only. 


The most common increase effective during the 
year fell between 9 and 11 cents with the heaviest 
concentration at 9 cents, About half received in- 
creases averaging less than 9 cents. 


The following table shows how wage boosts were 
distributed: 


Percent of 
Amount of Hourly Increase Workers Affected 
All workers receiving increases ; 100 
Under 3 cents 13 
3°but under 5 cents o 16 
5 but under 7 cents 7 
7 but under 9 cents 19 
9 but under 11 cents 26 
11 but under 13 cents 9 
13 but under 15 cents 5 
15 but under 17 cents 1 
17 but under 19 cents 1 
19 cents and over 1 
Not specified or not computed 2 
Total number of workers 
receiving wage increases 7,018,000 


Wired for Sound? 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Two professors at Washington 
University have invented a new apparatus that is 
enough to give any self-respecting shop steward the 
heebie-jeebies. Seems they’ve got a device for re- 
cording the speed of human movements with sound 
waves. It’s called UNOPAR—short for universal op- 
erator performance analyzer and recorder—and it’s 
expected to help organize assembly lines “to elimi- 
nate waste action.” 


The worker will wear on his wrist a small round 
emitter that looks like a wrist watch connected by 
thin wires to an oscillator overhead, that generates 
sound waves above the audible range, so the noise 
will not distract the worker. The ultrasonic waves 
will be received by three microphones and trans- 
mitted to instruments wihch will record the motions 
of the hand—and displacement of position, velocity 
and acceleration. 


‘All that’s missing is an old long-handled broom! 





Meany on ‘Who Settled the Steel Strike’ 


Herewith are excerpts from Pres. Meany’s remarks to the AFL-CIO 
Legislative Conference on “settlement” of the steel strike and who won it. 
I notice there’s still quite a lot of discussion as to who settled the steel 
strike. I have no great interest, except to say uses: seems to be some rela- 


tion between this verbal exchange 
and the fact that this is Leap Year. I ; 
can tell you who won the steel strike. 
The Steelworkers won, and the 
entire labor movement won. : 

More than a year ago, a small = 


group of very powerful financial = 
people got together and decided that © 
they were going to give this union 
a working over. 


This small group decided that 
though the medium of high-power- 
ed advertising, through the use of 
the Madison Avenue machinery 
which can make or break political 
candidates, can make laws, who 
mold public opinion any way they 
like—that this group from Wall 


° 4 





AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


almost any union. 


portant than wages. 


one else has done. 


+ 
’ 


Street decided that Madison-Avenue was all that they needed, plus per- 
haps a few friends here in Washington. 


They made up their mind that they were going to wipe out the work 
rules that have been achieved over many years of collective bargaining. 
And the significance of this to the entire labor movement was that if they 
can wipe out the work rules—and the work rules are the very guts of a 
trade union—if they can do this with one big union, they can do it with 


The Steelworkers decided that they were not going to lose their un- 
ion, they were not going to be destroyed, and they put up a solid-front. 
They didn’t give, because this was a matter of high principle. This was 
more than-a question of wages, though wages are always important. The 
instrumentality by which the worker achieves a fair share of that which 
is produced—that instrumentality of the trade union—is much more im- 


So when the settlement was made (and I say it was a victory for the 
Steelworkers), it was of great significance to the entire labor movement. 
The solid front, the stability of this union, the determination not to be 
destroyed, was the major factor in the steel settlement despite what any- 
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Teamwork of Local 906, District 65 Brings Settlement 





New York 





Joint Union News Strike Ends in Victory 


NEW YORK CITY—The coordinated strikes of the RWDSU’s Local 906 and District 65 that shut down or shut off from 
regular newspaper supplies some 400 newsstands at key locations in the transportation system of the metropolitan area ended 
Jan. 15 with a joint settlement bringing wage increases and other gains for the 750 employees involved. Reached on the thir- 





$5-7 Boosts 
Won in 


Shoe Pacts 


NEW YORK CITY—A new three- 
year agreement between two RWDSU 
shoe locals and four big shoe chains 
has been concluded, with wage in- 
creases of $5 to $7 and other im- 
provements, it was announced by 
Local 287 Business Manager Samuel 
Lowenthal and Local 1268 Business 
Manager Joseph Binenbaum. The 
pact, with Miles, Simco, Kitty Kelly 
and National Shoe, is retroactive to 
last Aug. 1 and expires July 31, 1962. 


Under the terms of the agreement, 
assistant managers and salesmen receive 
a $7 increase—$3 retroactive to last Aug- 
ust, $2 as of Aug. 1, 1960 and an addi- 
tional $2 a year later. Other employees 
such as cashiers and porters who come 
under the category of “industrial em- 
ployees” ert $2.50 retroactive to last 
August, and the $2.50 balance Jan. 30, 
1961. 


Part-time extra salesmen will have 
their present daily base rate of $13 in- 
creased to $13.80 as of Feb. 1, with an 
additional increase to $14.60 on May 1, 
1961. This ten-cent hourly increase also 
applies for night part-time extras. 


The daily rate for extra industrial em- 
ployees is increased by $1, with 50 cents 
applicable Feb. 1 and the balance ef- 
fective May 1, 1961, bringing them to 
a rate of $11.50 per day on the latter 
date. The increases for extras was an 
obstacle to settlement during negotia- 
tions, but management of the chains 
finally acceded to the union’s demands 
on this point. 


Another highlight of the agreement 
is a provision for a training program 
aimed at attracting young men and wom- 
en to shoe retailing. 


For the first time, the two shoe locals 
sought and won checkoff of union dues. 
The checkoff system will be administered 
‘on a local level” by store managers, ac- 
cording to the contract. 


A big change in contract language pro- 
vides “‘basic crew” status for all present 
full-time certified workers. These em- 
ployees are guaranteed 52 weeks pay a 
year for the life of the contract. 


The union negotiators, led by Lowen- 
thal and Binenbaum, also iricluded Ass’t. 
Business Mgr. Jack Maltz of ‘287’ and 
Business Agents Sam Ringle and Irving 
Tuckman of ‘1268’. 


elie, 
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Members of District 65 who man Union News Co. subway stands cheer news 





of settlement in meeting at union headquarters. Despite fact that many 
are elderly, the subway stand workers carried out regular picketing sched- 
ules during 13-day Union News strike, in which members of ‘65’ picketed 
beside fellow strikers of terminal stands who are members of Local 906. 





First Local 50 Members 
To Retire With Pensions 


NEW YORK CITY—Arrangements have been made for the first re- 
tirements under the pension plan of RWDSU Local 50. Eleven members will 
soon receive their first pension payments. Applications for retirement have 


been received from 24 other members. 


This was announced by ‘50’ Pres, Frank 
Scida in a report on the state of the 
Candy & Confectionery Union given-at 
a general membership meeting last 
month. 

Changes in the union’s constitution and 
by-laws to comply with the new Labor 
Control Law were approved at the meet- 
ing following an analysis of the repres- 
sive legislation by RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg. 

Also discussed at the meeting were 
plans for completing the drive for Local 
50’s own headquarters building. Ways to 
increase membership participation in the 
drive were reviewed. 

Others who addressed the meeting 
were ‘50’ Fin. Sec.-Treas. Agnes de Polo 
and Joseph Bobay, pension plan consult- 
ant. 





1-Worker Shops Now 
Covered for Unemployment 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Some 100,000 work- 
ers in one-employee firms throughout 
New York State are now covered by un- 
employment insurance for the first time. 


This protection—fought for by the 
RWDSU for many years— stems from a 
recent extension of the Unemployment 
Insurance Law to include firms paying 
wages of $300 or more in a calendar 
quarter. Up to now, employment of two 
people on any day brought a firm under 
the law. 


Retail locals in particular hailed the 
extension as another advance in provid- 
ing protection to the individual worker 
against the danger of unemployment. 





3.000 in ‘65’ Near Feb. 1 Pact Deadline 


NEW YORK CITY—A contract deadline of Feb. 1st neared for more than 3,000 members of District 65 last 
week, with the prospect that strikes might be necessary to win satisfactory settlements in some of the large 


firms. 

Deadlocks werc reported in negotia- 
tions with the Lerner Shops home office 
and warehouse, the Miles, A.S. Beck and 
Felsway shoe chain warehouses and of- 
fices, and the New York Merchandise 
Co., importer of giftware. 

Also drawing closer are critica] collec- 
tive bargaining problems with the de- 
partment stores under contract to ‘65’. 
Stern Bros., whose contract expires Feb. 
29, is first on the list of itkely strikes, 
with Bloomingdale’s following on April 
1st, and Gimbel’s on May 1. The stores 
employ a total of about 9,000 members 
of District 65. 

Pres. David Livingston was sparking a 
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District-wide mobilization last week to 
meet the great challenge strikes in these 
major firms would entail. 


The issues in the stores which point 
to the likelihood of strikes are mainly 
those concerning wages, job security and 
management challenges to the effective- 
ness of the union. 


Especially strong threats along these 
lines have come from the Bloumingdale 
and Stern managements who have abus- 
ed employees with excessive work loads, 
harrassed union members and organiz- 
ers in their efforts to organize branch 
stores of these companies, and have in 


other ways laid down a challenge to the 
employees and their union. 
District 65 members in all the stores 


have answered this threat by insisting 
on improvements in such basic areas as 


pension benefits, work rules and hiring ~ 


through the union, as well as substantial 
wage increases. 


Management of Stern’s has answered 
these demands by submitting a long list 
of its own demands. These call for elim- 
inating or reducing long-standing bene- 
fits built up over the past 20 years of 
contractual relationship between the un- 
jon and the company. 


teenth day of the solid walkout, the 
three-year agreement with the Union 
News Co. and the Garfield News Co. 
calls for pay increases ranging from 
$5.50 to $6.50 a week, sick leave for 
the first time for many of the em- 
ployees, a severance pay plan and 
other key improvements. 


Local 906 Pres. Joseph McCarthy de- 
clared that teamwork between the two 
affiliates of the RWDSU was the big 
factor in the victory. He paid tribute to 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Dis- 
trict 65 Pres. David Livingston, who led 
the final successful_ negotiations. 


Earlier negotiations had been carried 
on by McCarthy, ‘65’ Org. Director Bill 
Michelson and Org. Max Klarer, and ‘906’ 
Business Agent Joe O’Brien. 


Strikes Called Jan. 2 


Having a common expiration date, Dec. 
31, in their respective contracts — ‘906’ 
with Union News Co., covering 430 work- 
ers, and ‘65’ with Union News and Gar- 
field News Companies covering 340 work- 
ers—the two unions called simultaneous 
strikes on Jan. 2 after the companies 
refused to act on the workers’ demands 
for significant improvements in wages 
and key fringe benefits. The strike end- 
ed Jan. 15 after lengthy negotiations that 
ran day and night. 


Three dollars of the wage increase will 
be paid now to all newsstand clerks and 
agents, while the clerks will receive an 
additional $3.50 and agents $2.50 after 
18 months. With minimums increased by 
the same amounts, the lowest hiring rate 
in 1961 will be $53.50 a week. Pre-strike 
wages were as low as $48. 


An important gain was 214 days of 
paid sick leave and one paid religious 
holiday for many of the workers who did 
not have these beriefits before the strike. 


The severance pay plan has the fol- 
lowing provisions: on liquidation, one to 
five weeks’ pay for employees with five 
to 25 years’ service; on sickness, two 
weeks’ pay for those with 10 years’ serv- 
ice; and on lack of work, one week’s pay 
for those with five years’ employment, 
and two week’s for ten years’. 


Vacation Improvement 


The pact also provides for a third 
week’s. vacation after 10 years instead 
of 15 years; and for a cost-of-living re- 
view in July, 1961. 


Teamwork between the ‘two RWDSU 
affiliates kept the 13-day strike com- 
pletely solid at the hundreds of news- 
stands located in the city’s BMT and 
IRT subway systems, in Pennsylvania 
and Grand Central Stations, bus termi- 
nals, airports and five of the city’s big- 
gest hotels. 


Some stands at major rail, air and bus 
terminals were manned by supervisors, 
But with the cooperation of the News- 
paper & Mail Deliverers Union, no news- 
papers were delivered to stands still 
operating. Readers bought papers from 
small independent newsstands located on 
the street surfaces, which displayed signs, 
furnished by publishers: “NEWSPAPERS 
NOT ON SALE AT STATIONS, BUY 
YOUR PAPERS HERE.” 


Amborski Heads ‘115° 
In Depew, New York 


DEPEW, N. Y—The meinbers of 
RWDSU Local 115, employed at the Quak- 
er Oats Co. here, have elected new offi- 
cers and trustees. They are as “ollows: 


Pres. B. Amborski, Vice-Pres. W. Cy- 
bulski, Rec. Sec. L. Wagner, Fin.-Sec. 
E. Barzycz; and Trustees J. Flecher, N. 
Wisniewski and C. Bogdan. 


Amborski reported that the Quaker em- 
ployees received an automatic 6-cents- 
hour raise in their current, three-year 
contract. 





The Midwest 





Peanut Plant Votes 
59-12 for RWDSU 
In Indianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Peanut Products Corp., which successfully 
resisted organization by other unions for years, is now in the RWDSU fold. 
Its 75 employees voted overwhelmingly for the RWDSU in an NLRB elec- 
tion held on Jan. 13, Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer announced. The results 
showed 59 votes for the union, 12 against, with four employees abstaining. 





Big Boosts Won 
In First Contract 
At St. Joe Mill 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo—wWages of the ten 
employees of Benton Mills, a wholesale 
feed plant. here, were boosted by 25 to 
50 cents an hour as a result of their first 
union contract negotiated by RWDSU 
Local 125. 


The employees had been organized in 
a campaign at the end of 1959 led by 
‘125’ Pres. Bob Dyche, it was reported by 
Regional Director Al Evanoff. 


In addition to the big wage boosts, the 
Benton workers also won a number of 
other improvements, including paid vaca- 
tions, job security, seniority rights and 
arbitration of grievances. 


Other feed mills under contract to the 


RWDSU in this area are Quaker Oats 
and tre Dannen Mills. 


In two instances—one five years ago, 
the other three—different unions tried 
to organize the Peanut Products Corp 
“with no success at all.” Romer recalled. 
In the second case, the attempt did not 
even reach the election stage. 

Starting early last October, Romer be- 
gan the RWDSU organizing campaign at 
the plant in the face of “terrific” com- 
pany opposition. Management tried a 
number of tactics, including the attempts 
to impose a cOmpany union on the em- 
ployees. Leaflets distributed by the 
RWDSU were collected by the company 
representatives as employees entered the 
plant. 


Home Visits the Answer 


Nothing daunted, Romer reached the 
workers with the union message in a di- 
rect way. He visited them personally at 
their homes. “And I was received very 
well indeed,” he added. 

“This approach, which company tactics 
made necessary, is what really helped to 
win the election,” Romer said. ‘‘This, and 
the help of Herb Geis . . .” Geis is presi- 
dent of RWDSU Local 512 in Indiana- 
polis. 





750 at Sunshine Biscuit 
Gain 4% Increase in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY, Kans.—The 750 employees of the Sunshine Biscuit Co. 
here, members of RWDSU Local 184-L, have received a general four per- 





Trainmen's Union Ends 
Membership Color Bar 


CLEVELAND (PAI)—The convention 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, meeting here, has overwhelmingly 
voted to eliminate the color bar from 
its constitution. The San Francisco con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO, last September 
had asked that both the BRT and the 
Brotherhood. of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen take such action. The BLFE 
has not held. a convention since the AFL- 
CIO meeting. 

The BRT action was taken on the 
strong recommendation of Pres. W. Park 
Kennedy. The BRT official immediately 
wired AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, say- 
ing the convention has “accorded me the 
honor of overwhelmingly eliminating the 
discrimination provision.” 








RE-ELECTED for tenth year as fi- 
fancial secretary - treasurer of 
RWDSU Local 353 in Indianapolis, 
Ind., is Russell Baker, employed at 
Continental Baking Co. 


' 
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cent increase in their wages. 

The raise, won in a new one-year con- 
tract effective Jan. 1, adds six to nine 
cents an hour to the workers’ pay, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. John Capell. With 
the new boosts, the hourly wage rates 
at Sunshine now range from $1.49 to 
$2.42. In addition, extra paid holiday 
time was gained: one half day on Dec. 24. 

Negotiations for agreement were led 
by Capell, assisted by a committee in- 
cluding Local 184-L Pres. Earl Barnhart, 
Joe Myers, Charles Marche, Grace Cor- 
lett; Edith Marxen, ,Betty Lewis, Rose 
Fulp and Clifford Harris. , 





Top Dairy Rates 











Shockley Retires in W. Va.; 
38 Years a Milkman 








WHEELING, W.Va.—The man who holds the record for length of 
service as a milkman in West Virginia has retired. 





Ralph Shockley, Jr., receives lifetime honorary membership in RWDSU Local 379 
from Int’l Rep. Bill Kee at dinner dance honoring him on retirement affer 38 years. 


Ralph Shockley, RWDSU member who delivered milk and other dairy 


* 


products for 38 continuous years in the difficult mountain terrain of this 
state, went off his route for good this month at the age of 69. 
The first member of Unit T of RWDSU Dairy and Food Workers Local 


379 to retire under a company-paid pen- 
sion plan, Shockley was honored, along 
with his wife, on Jan. 16 at a gala dinner- 
dance given by his co-members. 

“It is the sincere wish of all who know 
Ralph Shockley,” said Int’l Rep. Bill Kee, 
“that he will enjoy his well-deserved rest 
and that he will carry his lifetime mem- 
bership card with pride and in good 
health for many years to come.” 

Shockley’s 38-year career as a route 
salesman was spent entirely with the 
United Dairy Co. Starting in the East 
Wheeling area in 1921, he transferred in 
subsequent years to routes in South 
Wheeling and Warwood, where he served 
hundreds of families. 


Two Sons, Three Grandchildren 
Shockley was married in 1914 and is 
the father of two sons, Howard, an em- 
ployee of Weirton Steel in Weirton, W.Va., 
and William, who works for the Gast & 
Sons bakery in Wheeling. Three grand- 
children complete the family picture. 
The lifetime honorary membership in 
the union was presented to Shockley by 
Kee at. the dinner-dance “in recognition 
of his long and honorable service to his 
unit and to Local 379.” The award was 
given with the greetings of. ‘379’ Pres. 
Pete Frohnauer and the local’s Executive 
Board. Mr. and Mrs. Shockley also re- 
ceived several gifts from the membership. 
The pension plan under which Shock- 


in Indiana Won 


By Local 1612 at Hillview 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Raises making the employees the highest paid dairy 
workers in the state of Indiana were won in a new pact negotiated between 
RWDSU Local 1612 and the Hillview Dairy, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Joseph 
Romer. Gains in welfare and fringe beneifts were also scored in the recent nego- 


tions. 


With the new wage increases, drivers and 
inside skilled workers now receive $2.53 an 
$1.97, and unskilled workers, 


hour, helpers, 
$2.25 an hour. 


Under the employer-financed health and 
welfare plan, the company will now pay $3.50 
a week into the fund for each employee. Romer 
said that amount is the equivalent of 8-1/2 
cents per hour in pay. Six paid holidays were 
added to the contract, plus provisions for dou- 
ble time for holiday work and time and a half 


for work over 40 hours a week. 


A new severance pay clause in the pact gives 
the employees $25 for the first two years’ em- 
ployment, $50 for from three to five years, 
and $100 a year for service over six years. 

Leading negotiations for the union were Ro- 


Joe Romer 


mer, Indiana RWDSU Joint Board Sec-Treas. 


Dan Roser, Local 1612 Pres. Miller E. Stombaugh and W: 


iliam Hummer. 











ley will receive benefits covers em: 
ployees of United Dairy in its three 
plants located in Wheeling, Barnesville 
and Waterford, Ohio, and in its sales 
branches in Wellsburg and New Martins- 
ville, W.Va. 

In charge of the arrangements for the 
testimonial event, held at the Elks Club 
here, were Unit-T Chairman John Lucas, 
Harry Romick, Tom Spears and Owen 
Myers. 


13-Day Walkout 
Ends with Pact 
At G. C Murphy 


McKEESPORT, Pa.—The strike of 216 
warehouse employees of the G.C. Mur- 
phy variety store chain was settled on 
Jan. 20 in the 13th day of their walkout 
with a contract calling for wage increases 
and other improvements. 

The men, members of RWDSU Local 
940, had struck on Jan. 7 after more than 
two months of negotiations failed to 
produce a satisfactory agreement with 
the warehouse which services the com- 
pany’s entire chain of 300 five-and-dime 
stores. 

Int’l Rep. Ernest Burberg reported that 
the new pact provides for a total pay 
boost of $14 a week over a period of five 
years in the following schedule: $2.75 for 
each of the first three years, and $3 for 
the fourth and fifth years. 

Burberg explained that the union’s 
agreement to the five-year term was 
based on the company’s plans for phys- 
ical improvements during that time in 
the warehouse facilities which would 
make work easier and create better jobs 
and opportunities for promotion for the 
employees. 

Other gains in the settlement were im- 
provements in the grievance procedure 
and arbitration. The benefits of the for- 
mer contract were retained; among them 
are six paid holidays, paid vacations, paid 
leave for jury duty and funerals. 


Butler Elected in Detroit 
By Local 297 Members 


DETROIT, Mich.—Election of new of- 
ficers took place Dec. 18 by the mem- 
bers of RWDSU Local 297, United Bever- 
age Workers Union. The following were 
voted into office: 

Wallace Butler, president; Nick Rallo, 
vice-president; Richard Ninneman, rec- 
ording secretary; and George Clyne, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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36c Package 
Won in Tenn. 


At Food Firm 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — A package 
valued at 36 cents an hour in wage 
increases and welfare and other 
fringe benefits was won for the em- 
ployees of the Beatrice Food Co. here 
in a new three-year contract sign- 
ed with RWDSU Local 315, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. Guy Dickin- 
son. 

Local 315 recently was designated as 
the bargaining agent in an election held 
at the company’s distributing outlet in 
Cartersville, Ga. The first negotiation 
meeting there was scheduled for Jan. 
26, with J. T. Mullimax assisting Dickin- 
son in the talks. 

The; new agreement at the Nashville 
plant calls for payment of five cents an 
hour over the regular hourly rate for all 
work performed between the hours of 6 
p.m, and 6.a.m. A big welfare gain was 
scored with the provision requiring the 
company to pay $5 per month per em- 
ployee. for Blue Cross insurance. 

The driver salesmen’s base wage was 
upped $3 per week for each year of the’ 
contract. This represents a $41 per, month 
increase over the period of the pact. 

Another improvement calls for the 
company to supply six uniforms per year 
to employees. A cost-of-living clause and 
one additional paid holiday were also 
written into the new pact. 

Dickinson led the negotiatons along 
with James Pate, president of Local 150, 
and a committee including Leonard Duke, 
Edith Jenkins, Nelson Way, Robert Hardi- 
son, Dean Anglin, Charles Erwin and Bill 
Garrett. 


16c Won in Bham 
At Cosby Hodges Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The top settle- 
ment in the milling industry in this area 
since the war was won by RWDSU Local 
261 last week when a contract renewal 
with the Cosby Hodges Milling Co. here 
was signed. 

The new agreement calls for a 16-cent- 
an-hour wage increase—eight cents each 
in 1960 and 1961. Working conditions 
were also improved under terms of the 
contract. 

Some 150 workers are employed at the 
plant, which produces flour and feed 
for cattle and hogs. It was organized 16 
years ago. 

Alabama RWDSU Council Org. Lester 
Bettice led the negotiations for the un- 
ion, assisted by Shop Chairman George 
Stephenson, and a committee including 
Walter Stoudmire, Bennie Starks, Ro- 
bert Reese and Johnnie Campbell. 








The South 


Safeway Employees Vote RWDSU 


In Longview, Texas Election 


LONGVIEW, Tex.—A victory in the RWDSU’s revived campaign in the Southwest was scored here Jan. 
26 when the employees of the local branch of the giant Safeway supermarket chain voted for the union in a 
representation election. The vote among the 23 workers was 12 for the RWDSU, and four for the RCIA, with 








HANDING OVER GAVEL: Former president of RWDSU Local 315 in Atlanta 
Douglas McRae, right, gives symbol of office to successor, Karl Thorpe. 





Wage Boost Marks Contract 
At Lerner Warehouse in Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—An agreement has been reachéd by RWDSU Local 
315 with the Lerner Shops warehouse here providing a wage increase of 
15 cents an hour over a two-year period. 


Also gained in the new contract, it 
Was reported by Int’l Rep. Guy Dickin- 
son, was an extra paid holiday to each 
employee on his or her birthday. In 
addition, a three-day leave in case of 
death in an employee’s immediate family 
was provided. 


The negotiating committee, led by 
Dickinson, included Shop Chairman Ro- 
bertus Wilson, Co-Chairman Ruth Moore, 
Jessie Holbrook, Nell Bailey, Betty Green, 


Juanita Smith, Joyce Sorrough and John- 
ny Chaistain. 





up a power plant at the strike-bound 
textile mill at Henderson, N. C. 


Affirmation of the sentences by the 
North Carolina Supreme Court has 
brought forth a pledge from TWUA 
President William Pollock to appeal 
their cases to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Sentences up to 6 to 10 years were up- 
held against TWUA Vice President Boyd 
Payton, staff representatives Lawrence 
Gore and Charles Auslander, and four 
Harriet-Henderson strikers. 

Pollock charged “a miscarriage of 
justice.” 

Payton, at a press conference in Char- 
lotte, declared: “Let me say right away 
that I am innocent of the charges made 
against me. In fact, I don’t even know 
the location of the power substation 
which I was convicted of conspiring to 
dynamite.” 

He said the Supreme Court appeal 
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TWUA Vows Fight to Keep 
Strike Leaders Out of Jail 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. (PAI)—The Textile Workers Union of America has 
promised to carry on its legal battle to keep eight Harriet-Henderson 
strike leaders from prison. They were convicted of a conspiracy to blow 





would be based on procedural errors in 
the trial in Vance County Superior Court 
at Henderson last July, and the denial 
of constitutional rights of the defendants. 


The TWUA leader was critical of both 
State Attorney General Malcolm Sea- 
well and of the operations of the North 
Carolina State Bureau of Investigation. 


In a statement released to réporters, 
Payton said that Seawell was “very bor- 
ed” with anything TWUA had to say 
about violence at Henderson and accused 
him of showing “absolutely no interest” 
in some other cases of violence involving 
union representatives in North Carolina. 


Payton asked “the thoughtful, reason- 
able people of North Carolina to suspend 
judgment on the affirmation of these 
convictions until we have had an op- 
portunity to appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court.” 





"343" Elects Awtrey Pres. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Election of officers 
for one-year terms was held by RWDSU 
Local 343, United Wholesale and Ware- 
house Employees, on Jan. 6 with the fol- 
lowing elected: 


A. J. Awtrey, president; Calvin Sosby, 
vice-president; Luther F. Arendell, re- 
cording secretary; Raymond Lee, trustee. 


six of the employees making no choice. 
One vote was challenged. 


The organizing drive among the local 
Safeway employees had been led by 
RWDSU Int'l Rep. Jim Pearce. He re- 
ported that the RCIA had sent six organ- 
izers to Longview during the week preced- 
ing the election in a futile attempt to 
woo the workers away from the RWDSU. 


The union’s victory adds one more to 
the ten branches of the Safeway chain 
in West Texas brought under contract 
as a result of a strike a year ago. Those 
branches, employing a total of 150 work- 
ers, are located in Big Spring, Sweet- 
water, Brownwood, Ballinger, Snyder and 
San Angelo. 


RWDSUers Lent Support 


In that strike, which lasted eleven days, 
coordinated support was given to the 
strikers by other RWDSUers who manned 
picketlines as far away as New York City 
on the Atlantic Coast, and Vancouver, 
B.C., on the Pacific Coast of Canada. 


The RWDSU drive to organize other 
Safeway units and other retail stores 
throughout Texas will continue, RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg said. 53 


“This latest Safeway victory,” he ad- 
ded, “represents a broadening of the 
breakthrough for our union in an area 
sorely in need of organization. We have 
reason to believe that many more work- 
ers in our industry who have long want- 
ed union -organization look upon this 
victory as an example of what they too 
can achieve through the RWDSU.” 


ad 


27c Over Three Years Won 
At Wyeth Labs in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Employees of the 
Wyeth Laboratories here received a total 
wage increase of 27 cents an hour in a 
new three-year contract signed with 
RWDSU Local 315, it was reported by 
Int'l Rep. Guy Dickinson. 

Effective Jan. 27, the pact calls for 
raises of nine cents en hour for each of 
the three years, Dickinson said. 

Serving on the negotiating committee, 
led by Dickinson, were Karl Thorpe and 
Louis Norana. 








LABOR ‘WELCOMES’ LANDRUM: Rep. Phil Landrum (D. Ga.) gets the 





word that his trade unionist constituents don’t approve the Labor Control 

Act of 1959. Five hundred of them mass outside the autditorium at Blue 

Ridge, Ga., carrying placards announcing that they would “check him 
off” on Election Day. . 
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Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit 
on the Silverwood Dairy 
picket line. 


UAW Rep. Pack Pawson, l., 
Silverwood strikers. 


present $200 check to 
Receiving aid is picket-line 
treasurer George Playfoot. 


Discussing settlement terms with a group of strikers 
is Int’l Rep. George Barron, who led the stormy, 


ll-day walkout. 





Barron takes his turn on 
the ’round-the-clock pick - 
et line. 


11-Day Silverwood Strike Won in Lindsay 


LINDSAY, Ont.—The strike by the 32 employees of the local branch of the big Silverwood’s Dairy chain here was won 
after eleven hectic days with a settlement that made a significant dent in the low-wage front of this city. A valuable by-pro- 
duct of the victorious strike is the organizing possibilities opened up in several other plants here. The walkout began on Jan. 

5 after months of contract renewal negotiations during which RWDSU 
Local 440 fought to lift the plant’s wages closer to the level prevailing at 
the eight other organized Ontario plant of Silverwood’s, the largest Can- 
adian dairy chain with a total of 25 branches. 

One of the main targets of the union was Lindsay’s status as a low- 
wage area, confirmed by the Conciliation Board which had conducted hear- 


ings here on the dispute. 

“The label, ‘low-wage area,’ can’t be 
applied to the Silverwood’s Dairy em- 
ployées now,” said Int’] Rep. George Bar- 
ron, who led the strike in Lindsay. “With 
a new settlement under their belt, with 
about $175 cash retroactive pay and wage 
increases’ of from $5.75 to $6.05 per week, 
and some of them moving from the ‘C’ 
group to the ‘B’ group, with another 
raise of $2 a week, the wages now run 
from $65 to as high as $80 and $100 a 
week.” 

With additional benefits of eight paid 


11th-Hour Pact Won 
At B. C. Tire Company 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—An eleventh-hour 
settlement at the Vancouver McConnell 
Tire Co. averted a strike by the six serv- 
icemen, members of RWDSU Local 535, 
it was reported by Int’l Rep. Bud Hod- 
gins. 

They had voted to walk out to back up 
their demands for improvements in a 
new agreement. The settlement provides 
new base rates of $2.19 per hour and a 
further increase of five cents next year. 

Other gains include coverage under 
the Medical Services Administration, 
weekly indemnity and group life insur- 
ance replacing the present company wel- 
fare plan. 


Tanner, Floren Join Staff 


. J 
Of Manitoba Joint Council 

WINNIPEG, Man.—Two . organizers 
have been added to the staff of RWDSU 
Manitoba Joint Council. They are Jack 
Tanner and Douglas Floren. 

The new men will assist Int’l Rep. 
Chris Schubert and ‘895’ Business Agent 
Gordon Ritchie in organizational work 
throughout the province. 

Ritchie said the Council plans an ex- 
tensive organizing campaign in its juris- 
diction in Manitoba, with the aid of the 
International Union. 








statutory holidays, one week’s paid vaca- 
tion after three month’s service, and two 
week’s after one year, and with welfare 
plans providing hospitalization, sick 
leave, life insurance and doctor’s service 
—all paid in full by the company—“the 
Silverwood’s employees in Lindsay are 
now about the highest-paid in town,” 
said Barron. 

The strike caused a crisis in the Lind- 
say area. With only one small dairy 


operating in town, the local milk out- 
put was reduced to.a trickle as delivery 
attempts from out of town stopped. But 
the union saw to it that the 3,200 cus- 
tomers in the area were not cut off 
completely, and that babies received milk. 


Kensit Happy With Results 


Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit, who was in 
charge of the picketing details, is partic- 
ularly happy with the results of the strike. 
He organized the Silverwood’s plant here 
seven years ago. “But what is even of 
greater interest to me,” he added, “is 
that the town seems to have awakened 
to the fact that it should be organized.” 


Since there are many garage workers 
in the dairy group, who service the trucks 
and cars of the dairy workers, garage 
employees of Lindsay have shown a real 
interest in the advantages of trade un- 
ionism, Kensit pointed out. He said a 
drive is now on to organize _50 local 
garage workers. 


Meanwhile, in Peterborough, 25 miles 
away, employees of the Coca Cola and 
Canada Dry plants have arranged to 
meet with Local 440 representatives; and, 
similarly, the employees of Steinberg’s 
Grocery chain store have indicated their 
interest in organizing. 


The union committee that negotiated 
the new contract at Silverwood’s, led by 
Barron and Kensit, included George 
Playfoot, Gordon Alfred, Norman Snook, 
Jack Clark and Bun Davis. 











Canada RWDSU Membership 
Rose by 1,800 in 1959 








TORONTO, Ont.—The Canadian membership of the RWDSU grew by 
almost 1,800 from January through November, 1959, it was reported by 
Canadian Director George Barlow. This figure includes new members cov- 
ered under existing contracts and 371 in shops recently certified by Pro- 
vincial labor boards, which have not yet negotiated initial agreements. 


The 11-month gains in 1959 of 1,784 
members bring the total RWDSU mem- 
bership in Canada close to the 18,000 
mark, Barlow noted. 

“The record over past years shows 
consistency in the growth of the Cana- 
dian section of our union,”” RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg: commented. “That the 
1959 development is no flash in the pan 
is demonstrated by the fact that it fol- 
lows the pattern of the preceding year.” 

Each of the five provinces in which 
the RWDSU has established locals re- 
corded membership gains in 1959, Bar- 
low’s report shows. 


B.C. Leads With 568 


British Columbia led in the scoring 
with 568 new members. Barlow cited the 
“outstanding work” of Int’l Rep. Bud 
Hodgins in achieving this record. Ontario, 
stronghold of the RWDSU in Canada, 
added 429 to bring its total up to 9,000 
members. It was during 1959, too, that 
the Maritimes registered a significant 
gain of 251 over its previous total of 938. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan followed in 
that order in membership increases. 


“With the help of our excellent staff 
and rank-and-file members in all sec- 
tions of the country,” said Barlow, “we 
hopé to continue to expand, tapping the 
big unorganized potential for our union 
in Canada.” 





Smishek Hits Unemployment in TV Broadcast 


REGINA, Sask.—The major factor in 
unemployment of hundreds of thousands 
of workers in Canada can be traced to 
the nation’s “big business economy,” 
RWDSU Int’l Rep. Walter Smishek de- 
clared on a recent TV broadcast here. 
(Official figures for December, 1959, 
showed 370,000 persons without work, and 
about 550,000 listed at employment of- 
fices as unplaced applicants.) 

Speaking on the CKCK program “Opin- 
ions Unlimited,” on Jan. 17, Smishek 
said that “private gain rather than pub- 
lic good reigns supreme and imposes lay- 
offs.” 

’ Following is Smishek’s full one-minute 
statement on the TV program: 

“Unemploymeiit, apart from seasonal 


factors, which are really not responsible 
for most idleness we know in Canada, is 
inseparably linked to the evils of a big 
business economy. In spite of the enor- 
mously greater productivity of the na- 
tion, which should mean greater buying 
power and more jobs, private gain rather 
than public good reigns supreme and im- 


poses layoffs. It is fantastic that we 


should have hundreds of thousands job- 
less in Canada with all our bountiful re- 
sources and great production. 
“Unemployment could be almost com- 
pletely eliminated by co-ordinated works 
and investment programs of industry 
and Government calculated to produce 
useful facilities, not simply profit-making 
enterprises. Naturally, the Dominion 


Government has the key role to play in 
influencing and determining such a 
trend. To my mind, it has not assumed 
that obligation in a meaningful way. 

“Lest anyone should blame organized 
labor for unemployment, let me point to 
the fact that incomes in Canada are 30 
percent below those in the USA. As well, 
economists have recently estimated that 
Canada’s labor costs are lower than eight 
of the leading trading nations, includ- 
ing the USA, the United Kingdom and 
Japan. To illustrate this: Average wages 
of a Canadian worker are five and a half 
times more than a Japanese employee, 
but the Canadian’s output is nine and a 
half times more.” 





Sask. Joint Board 
Backs Proposal 
For Medical Plan 


REGINA, Sask.—The RWDSU Saskat- 
chewan Joint Board has called on its 
members to give wholehearted approval 
to the provincial government’s proposal 
for a prepaid medical care program, 
which the Board believes to be “a sound 
plan in the interest of all the people” of 
Sasketchewan. 


Welcoming an announcement made by 
Premier T. C. Douglas in December that 
the government plans to establish a pre- 
paid medical plan, the Joint Board stated 
that “his proposals would appear to go 
a long way toward meeting the objec- 
tives of the labor movement.” The board 
added the hope that “as soon as possible 
after the introduction of the proposed 
program, the government will take the 
next step of including dental and optical 
services.” 

The labor movement in Canada has 
for many years urged the provincial and 
federal Bovernments to establish a uni- 
versal .prepaid program, believing that 
good health is closely related to good liv- 
ing standards. The 1959 Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labor Convention was 
seriously concerned with the high rate 
of infant mortality in Canada and the 
high percentage (35.5 percent) of: pro- 
spective draftees rejected on medical 
grounds, deeming it “socially and moral- 
ly wrong for a nation like Canada, with 
all its wealth, to have such a bad health 
situation.” 

The RWDSU  Sasketchewan Joint 
Board feels that organized labor will give 
the government of Saskatchewan full 
support on the medical program and will 
assist: in every way to ensure that a uni- 
versal medical care plan will become a 
reality in 1961. 





2% Attend "558" Bancuet 


SASKATOON, Sask.—Some 200 mem- 
bers of RWDSU Local 558 and. their 
guests attended the union’s annual ban- 
quet here early in January. It was esti- 
mated that 90 percent of the local’s mem- 
bership turned out for the event. 

Int’] Rep. Len Wallace and Phil Schaan 
spoke briefly, reviewing highlights in the 
progress of Local 558 since its establish- 
ment ten years ago. 
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Desecration of tombstones in Jewish cemeteries has been one form 0 


Fifteen Years After World War Il: 








feature Section 





me Faiths Dae PO. 
f neo-Nazi outbreaks in many countries during recent weeks. 





IS NAZISM MAKING A COMEBACK? 


By HILBERT ELSON 


The worldwide epidemic of anti-Jewish vandalism that broke out 
last Christmas has alarmed and aroused civilized people everywhere—even 
in West Germany where it all began. 

As the ugly contagion spread like a festering sore over much of the globe, revul- 
sion, anger and apprehension mounted, followed by sober deliberation on ways of 
combatting the epidemic. 

The first eruption occurred in Cologne on Christmas morning. 

“Germans demand the Jews get out,” said the slogan smeared with swastikas 
on a new synagogue built to replace the seven that had been destroyed by the Nazis. 


In the following days, similar incidents were reported in other West German 
cities and in Austria, France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, England, Scandinavia and 
Australia—and in the Americas—notably in New York City. Synagogues and other 
religious institutions were desecrated with Nazi symbols and obscenities; windows 
were broken, fires were started, basements were flooded; and 100 tombstones in a 
New York cemetery were besmirched with yellow swastikas. 

What triggered this outbreak of anti-Semitism, what's its significance, and 
what’s behind it all? 

In attempting to answer these questions, there appears to be some difficulty 
among the experts in deciding what part of it is due to a neo-Nazi conspiracy and 
what part is simply the work of hoodlums, psychopaths and juvenile delinquents, 
with no political overtones. 

There have been a number of signs of a resurgence of Nazism in West Germany, 
Authoritative observers point to many unreconstructed Nazis still holding high posts 
in the Adenauer government, in the civil service, armed forces, police force, the 
judiciary and the educational system. 

Other evidences are the existence of several Nazi-type political parties, many 
military veteran organizations and scores of pro-Nazi publications, all of them 
spewing Hitlerite poison. With their nurturing, anti-Semitism has never died in 
Germany. Indeed, all signs point to its being more terribly alive today than at any 
time since the collapse of the Nazi regime at the end of World War II. 

U.S. Senator Jacob K. Javits nailed down the danger for Americans when he 
warned that “the recent incidents are too reminiscent of the early outrages of 
Hitler’s Nazis and can be minimized only at our own peril.” 

The Senator’s warnifig is all the more pertinent when it is remembered that the 
recent outrages were not only against Jews but included attacks against democracy 
itself, against the Catholic church and against Negroes. 


New York’s Program to Combat Plague 


Wherever the plague has appeared, religious leaders of all faiths, community 
leaders, labor leaders, educators and legislators have roundly condemned the attacks. 
And in at least one American community, New York City, they have done more than 
that; they have developed a program to combat the plague. 

There had been 50 incidents in the city between Christmas and the third week 
in January when the city’s Commission on Intergroup Relations, an already estab- 
lished ageney, called a conference Jan. 18 to consider steps to deal with the emer- 
gency. It was attended by 200 of the top leaders of the community in every major 
area: religion, education, social welfare, labor, civil rights, veterans, etc. Also pres- 
ent were top-ranking officers of the Police Dept., and other key city departments, 
representatives of newspaper publishers (in addition to working reporters) and of 
minority national groups. 

Labor was at the COIR conference in force, with spokesmen for the city’s AFL- 
CIO Central Labor Council and-a number of its affiliates, many of them, it should 
be noted, from locals of the RWDSU, including this reporter. 

This cross-section of the city’s leadership was divided’ into groups of eight to 
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ten, and for four intensive hours, they riveted their thinking on the multi-faceted 
problem. At the end, the proposals of each group were collated and pooled into a 
set of tentative recommendations adopted by the total conference. They are sum- 
marized here in the hope that other communities across the country where RWDSU 
members live will find them a valuable guide in dealing with similar incidents or, 
better still, in averting them before they happen. 

1. The police should not fail to be stern in cases of anti-religious and anti-racial 
demonstrations or vandalism, such as desecration of religious buildings. Police action 
should be accompanied by strong community condemnation. There was some dis- 
agreement on whether existing laws were stiff enough. 

2. The schools should do more in fostering intergroup relations, conducting 
activities to build better relations and to improve the atmosphere in which pupils 
work and play together. 

3. Clergymen of all faiths should give more concern to community behavior. They 
should emphasize that Christianity and Judaism have the same roots. In this con- 
nection, it was felt that teaching materials in religious education might need re- 
examination. It was also proposed that churches might promote greater mutual 
respect by bringing congregations together on a neighborhood basis. 

4. The press should not fail to report all the facts—despite some theories that 
wide publicity of incidents had inspired subsequent outbreaks. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that reports of incidents would not be sensationalized and that they would be 
balanced with background material emphasizing condemnation of the acts. 

5. Brotherhood parades on a community basis might be one kind of demonstra- 
tion to foster respect and understanding between different faiths and racial groups. 

In general, the COIR conference found that the recent series of anti-Semitic 
and other “hate” incidents in New York had only “the potential of a dangerous 
outbreak,” rather than roots of organized neo-Nazism. This cautious finding was 
based on the Police Commissioner’s report that of the 37 individuals arrested in 15 
of the 50 incidents, the majority were less than 16 years old, and none over 21, in- 
dicating, the police believed, juvenile delinquent behavior. . 


Hate Literature Flooding U.S. 


But whether or not the New York incidents were found to be directly inspired 
by a resurgence of Nazism in Germany, how can one discount the effects of the hate 
literature now flooding the United States at high tide? A directory of propaganda 
lists more than a thousand separate groups, many of them openly pro-Nazi, dis- 
seminating racist poison. | 

Experts may not be in complete agreement on whether this organized hate 
propaganda directly caused the swastika outrages or just “contributed to a climate 
of prejudice.” Yet in nearly every city around the world where such incidents have 
been currently reported, there is also a recent record of some kind of organized anti- 
Semitic agitation. 

The virus of prejudice and the anti-human uses to which it is put by evil men 
is appallingly widespread in Germany and elsewhere, including America, as has 
been seen. But there is hope of overcoming it when the resources of the community 
can begin to be mobilized against it, as they have been in New York. And there is 
hope when 10,000 young Germans, cheered by many thousands of their countrymen, 
can march in protest against anti-Jewish desecrations, as they did in Berlin a few 
weeks ago; and when 50,000 Britons can parade to protest the revival of German 
anti-Semitism, as they did in London on Jan, 17. 

Let these examples be emulated far and wide, wherever necessary, and they will 
be the best hope that the world will not be overrun by a new wave of barbarism. 

Meanwhile, listen to Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, COIR chairman, who presided at the 
New York emergency conference: “It must be made absolutely and unequivocally 
clear that aggression against any minority will not be tolerated in the City of New 
York!” , 

Cities of the United States, please copy! , 
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Members Reply to Anti-Union Reader's Views - 


The last issue of The Record carried a let- 
ter from a 24-year-old reader, Steven Harwin, 
which expressed an ultra-conservative view- 
point on unions and everything thit unions 
seek to accomplish. Mr. Harwin also opposed 
social security, unemployment insurance, 
wage increases, income taxes, minimum wages 
and just about everything else that labor 


supports. 

Young Mr. Harwin’s letter has produced a 
veritable flood of replies. On this page is 
just a small sampling of letters from union 
members. More will appear next issue. To 
date, all the letters have disagreed with Mr. 


Harwin, 
* 


the Editor: 

by 5 reading Steven Harwin’s letter to the Rec- 
ord, I have genuine doubts of his credibility. It 
doesn’t seem reasonable that a college would grad- 
uate a student who has such little knowledge about 
the economic facts of life. I acknowledge his right to 
express his opinions and also call to his attention 
the fact that the union “sheet,” The RWDSU Rec- 
ord, did not suppress his views. However, according 
to Mr. Harwin’s self-opinionated superior intellect, 
only his opinions are eorrect and the millions of 
wage earners, who learned the hard way, are en- 
tirely without character and wrong in every respect. 
I don’t anticipate a stampede of union members 
hopping on Harwin’s bandwagon. 

Mr. Harwin’s expressions of ignorance do not rate 
an answer, but somebody must make a try to en- 
lighten him as in all probability he will leave this 
world as ignorant as he entered it. Then, when he 
meets St. Peter, he will not be able to alibi himself 
with the much abused excuse, “I didn’t know, no 
one told me.” 

There are two simple facts which are taught in 
all good schools and also in the school ofs«experience. 
I'll try to explain as simply as possible for the benefit 
of Mr. Harwin. Number 1 fact is that labor produces 
all wealth. I repeat, labor produces all wealth. Num- 
ber 2 fact, and also problem, is that there must be 
an equitable distribution of the fruits of labor in 
order to maintain consumer buying power and in 
turn maintain full employment. Herein lies the ever- 
lasting problem. When too much profit is withdrawn 
from the bloodstream of our economy, consumer 
buying power is weakened and then we are afflicted 
with a depression. In a free enterprise system, how 
is equitable distribution of the fruits of labor ob- 
tained? By free and genuine collective bargaining, 
the proven instrument which is utilized by millions 
of workers; and many more are learning this every 
day. 

According to Mr. Harwin’s theory, it should be 
the sole discretion of a boss to determine the worth 
of each worker. Such gullible and juvenile thinking 
fits more aptly into the pattern of Russia’s plan 
in which the “masters” decide the wages each work- 
er gets for his labor. An intelligent person wou!dn’t 
buy such hogwash, and I doubt if Steven Harwin 
believes it himself. But it really takes a-person who 
has never been a member of a union to know all 
about its functions. Get a hold of yourself Steve, 
a rubber room is only a thin line away. 

EDWARD ROSENHAHN, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
cs 


To the Editor: 

I have never written a letter of any kind to express 
my opinions, but after having read the letter to The 
Record by Steven Harwin opposing unions and all 
their works, I felt I could not honestly let this go 
unanswered. s 

First, I admire Mr. Harwin for expressing his 
opinions (thank God we are in a country that al- 
lows us this privilege). Now I would like to point 
out some facts that Harwin couldn’t possibly be 
aware of, for all of his 24 years. 

At this point, he may wonder what sort of per- 
son is answering his letter. Well, I am 41 years old, 
not a college graduate, and I sell for a living. At 
the age of 41, I have lived through a depression 
which saw college graduates making $10 to $15 a 
week, providing of course they were fortunate 
enough to get a job. I served in the U.S. Navy for 
2% years, leaving my wife and son to help make the 
world safe so that Mr. Harwin could now express 
his opinion. I tell you this, not because it is such an 
unusual story, but rather because it is so typical 
of so many in this country. I point out the above 
facts to show what Mr. Harwin has missed in his 


24 years—a depression, World War II, and the Ko- © 


rean War. If I’m wrong, I'll gladly apologize. 
How does Mr. Harwin think unions got started 
in the first place? Does he think for one moment 





that if workers were given paid vacations, sick 


leave, a decent work week, protection on the job 


and a decent living wage at the very beginning, 
that there would have been any need for unions? 

Mr. Harwin’s opinions remind me of a little story 
I read some time ago. The story concerns the pres- 
ident of an automobile manufacturing company 
having a conversation with Walter Reuther about 
automation. The president was reminding Mr. Reu- 
ther that with automation many workers would be 
out of jobs, and eventually there would be no need 
for the union. Whereupon Mr. Reuther stated, 
What you say about automation may be true, but 
you also have a problem. Who in hell is going to 
buy the automobiles that your machines are pro- 
ducing?” 

Again, since my education is limited, I am going 
to paraphrase Mr. Harwin’s last paragraph: I could 
go on for pages more, but, at this point I don’t feel 
I could impress Mr. Harwin any more with the opin- 
ions I hold. I only hope that he and his kind and 
what he stands for are on the decline in this country, 
or I dread to think of what we're going to be like 
ten years from now. 

> BARNEY JACOBSON 
Brooklyn, New York 
7. 


To The Editor: 

The letter of Steven Harwin reminds me of the 
tirades of the soapbox orators we used to have in 
the city parks 30 years ago. Lon:: ago I learned that 
to discuss a subject on even terms both parties must 
use the same laws of logic. 

After reading his letter, I wondered, “Just what 
makes this man think as he does?” No doubt he is 
selilng for a firm who has patted him on the back 
and said, “Now Stevie Old Boy, you be aggressive, 
on the ball, a real live wire and you'll get places in 
this firm. Why, you can raise yourself up by your 
boot-straps.” 

Go to it, Boy, and one of these days the boss will 
tell you, “We have found it necessary to make some 
changes. We revamped our territory a bit and will 
have to let you go. You know how it is, just a situa- 
tion beyond our control.” 

His most irresponsible statement comes, I believe 
in paragraph 6, regarding the $50,000 or $100,000 year 
man: “This man has no ‘social obligation’ to his 
workers.” That is to but repeat with Cain, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” His whole philosophy seems to 
be the ancient “dog eat dog.” 

For a college grad to be so lacking in basic ethics 
seems almost unbelievable. In climbing the tree of 
knowledge he became lost on a limb. 

We won’t change this man with logical discussion. 
If he changes it will come after he has beat his 
brains out for some company that will reward him 
by letting him go because he isn’t fast enough any 
more; when he sees his kids hungry because the 
money class is organized but he isn’t. 

However, he might make good. Companies always 
need hatchet men to do their dirty work, and a man 
of his calibre with no ethical inhibitions should do 
very well in that line. 

RICHARD A. WICKENS 
Anderson, Ind. 
w 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Steven Harwin is a very mixed up young man. 
His attack on organized labor in The Record, Jan. 
17, is built on a cardboard foundation of misconcep- 
tion and misunderstanding. 

Mr. Harwin writes concerning the union drive for 
@ $1.25 an hour minimum wage: “No person should 
be paid more than he earns or is worth to a busi- 
ness.” 

The union, far from trying to make a firm pay its 
workers more than they are worth, are simply trying 
through a minimum wage to cut out some of the 
exploitation that exists in the country. 

Mr. Harwin’s other points are similarly naive. An 
executive need not be paid $50,000 a year to “take a 
chance on an idea.” “ .. . the company installs auto- 
matic equipment to produce more things in less time 
.. . the worker .. . gets an honestly earned raise.” 
This glowing account of what happens when produc- 
tivity rises is only valid for a perfectly competitive 
society. In our very imperfectly competitive economy, 
unions are needed to assure the worker his share of 
the gains from increasing productivity. 

I suggest that Mr. Harwin open his eyes to the 
practical economics of our times. An economy where 
a worker is automatically paid what he is worth has 


never existed. 
THELMA R. SILVER 
Bronx, New York 





To the Editor: 
(To and for Steven Harwin) — 

Your epistle of wisdom and audacity leads me to 
believe that for a 24-year old alleged college grad 
you still haven’t grown up yet and have plenty to 
learn. 

You were just lucky to be born 20 years too late, 
and like quite a number of your generation, think 
the world is your oyster. : 


Too bad you weren’t graduated into the depres- 
sion or during the sweatshop era when it was a strug- 
gle for mere survival. If not for unions we would 
still be in that era. Or have you heard of that era? 

My patriotic young upstart, Iewonder if you ever 
heard of the great Declaration of Independence 
which refers to all people. not just a few chosen 
snobs. Most of us are of parénts from the other side 
with identical backgrounds and quite proud of it. 
But I can remember a few lean years. Can you? 

Can you remember during the depression and be- 
fore, sweating it out in the third and fourth base- 
ment of a department store just so we could grad- 
uate college, if we could even think of it? 

Can you remember employers who broke their em- 
ployees’ hearts by telling them they were no longer 
useful after 20-25 years of honest and good service? 

Can you remember people being fired because they 
dared to get. married, and no other reason? All these 
I can remember, but can you? 

As for employers’ profits, if they would use them 
for beneficial purposes instead of trying to crush the 
workers and the union, their profits would not be re- 
sented. 

Now we have job security, a wonderful retirement 
plan, just to mention a few reasons for backing our 
union—and you have the nerve to criticize all this. 
We would still be struggling for survival if not for 
yur unions. Unions are the only protection a worker 
has to defend him. All I can say is thank goodness 
for our union. 

You haven't started to live yet and you criticize. 
When you have had a few lean years and have reaHy 
struggled to make ends meet, you will be a much 
wiser person, if that is possible. You need a few 
knocks to make a useful and sensible person of you. 

Again, I repeat, thank God for our union. 

MRS. A. KAHN 
Paterson, New Jersey 


To the Editor: 

I am writing in answer to Steven Harwin’s letter 
which appeared in the Jan. 17 issue of The Record. 

I wish to take issue with him on several points. 
He starts out by saying that The Record is biased 
on the side of labor. Well, considering the fact that 
the Record is a union paper, that isn’t surprising. 
Has he ever noticed a good word for labor in the 
pages of the Wall Street Journal? 

He further states, “Profit is the most noble pur- 
pose in business.” Is it? Wouldn’t it be more truth- 
ful to say “the most noble purpose in business is to 
give workers a decent living wage, so that they in 
turn can buy the products we manufacture?” 

He writes that his parents came from the East 
Side of New York. Well, many leaders of organized 
labor also came from that area. And while we're on 
the subject, did he ever stop to think why labor 
unions came into being in~the first place? If not, ° 
I would advise him to read a history of the United 
States in the years betweén 1865 and 1900. Read 
about the great industrial empires,—railroads, oil, 
and steel: read about the working and living condi- 
tions of the worker in those days and he will 
realize that unions came on the scene to better the 
lot of workers and their families. 

As far as the value of a worker to his boss is 
concerned—yes, a boss will pay up to a point. After 
that, with no union to protect him, the worker will 
be dismissed and another man hired in his place— 
at-the whim of a boss. 

Harwin cléses by stating that he feels sorry for 
the country ten years from now if unions maintain 
their power. I can only answer that seeing the 
condition of workers in 1900, and seeing where they 
stand now—with not only no loss to industry, but 
great profits as my glances at records of companies 
today well show—with the country at a great pitch 
of prosperity for both the worker and management, 
the next ten years should prove to be years of growth 
and of expansion within the U.S. borders and over- 
seas as well. 

I am a worker; I have been working for a living 
for the past ten years; I have been a member of 
a great union, District 65. I believe in labor unions, 
and I believe that only through recognition of the 
part labor plays in American life can our country 


remain great. 
HARVEY DAVIS, 
New York City 
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Top Broadway Musical Hit 
Has Good Words For Unions 


“Fiorello!,” Broadway’s top hit musical comedy about the life of New York 
City’s late Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, features several pro-union scenes done 
with humor and zest. The gay song-and-dance jamboree depicts LaGuardia ad- 
dressing a group of strikers at a shirt waist factory, giving his support to them 
and warning cops to treat the women pickets gently. It was on this 
picket line that Fiorello met his wife Marie, who was one of the strikers. 


This is not the first time that producers Griffith and Prince have scored 
with a pro-union show. “Pajama Game,” which was based on a tale of union 
workers in a pajama factory, was another of their successful hits. 


“Fiorello!”is a show of satire and heart, recapturing with gusto the life 
of a fabulous political firebrand and a breezy period in the life of New York. 
Tom Bosley, in the lead role of Fiorello, his first Broadway part, has won 
rave notices for his portrayal of LaGuardia from his days as a young lawyer 
through his service as a Congressman and election as Mayor of New York. 


Musically, “Fiorello!” is bouncy and spirited, with enthusiastic lyrics. The 
Strike-scene song titled “Unfair,” tells the story of women workers asking for 
“simple justice.” 











Support for strikers is expressed by Fiorello LaGuardia (played to perfection by Tom Bos- 
ley) in speech on picketline. Hit Broadway musical points up LaGuardia’'s pro-union views. 





Leading striker, played by Pat Stanley, argues with cop on picketline. Story of “Unfair” is the title of song striking shirtwaist workers sing in “Fiorello!” Lyrics de- 
play (as in real life) has Fiorello meeting her during strike, and niarrying her. nounce sweatshop management as “terribly unfair,” and call for “simple justice.” 
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The Viewpoint of 


A recent’ series of ‘Record’ articles examined the 
cost of prescription drugs and sought to determine why 
their prices are so high. It is interesting to note that 
some time after the series began, Sen. Kefauver’s Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee began its own in- 
vestigation of the same subject, and is still trying to 
determine what fuctors—high manufacturing profits, 
research costs, huge advertising and promotion exrpens- 
es, price-fixing, big markups—are most responsible for 
the skyrocketing increase in the cost of medicines. 


In this issue, The Record presents the viewpoint 
of: the largest group of unionized pharmacists in the 
country—-the members of Retail Drug Employees Lo- 
cal 1199. The writer, an officer of the local, is a grad- 
uate pharmacist with years of experience behind the 
prescription counters of New York. 


By GEORGE CLOTZER 
Division Director, Local 1199 
Retail Drug Employees Union, RWDSU 


The Record in recent issues has published a series 
of articles by David W. Angevine under the title “Why 


Prescription Drugs Cost So Much,” in which the author - 


implies that a major cause lies with the corner drug 
store. Local-1199 was invited to answer. 


It is not my inteftion to deal with all aspects of this issue. 
The subject is much too complex to be handled in brief, nor 
can any easy solutions be found. I will deal with’ specific 
charges raised by Mr. Angevine and try to lay the ground work 
for future discussions on methods of coping with the problem. 


Furthermore, I have no intention of attempting to justify 
high prescription prices no matter who is responsible. I do 
know, as a pharmacist, that the major responsibility rests with 
the manufacturers and the system which encourages and pro- 
vides no controls over such profiteering. I maintain that the 
pharmacist, like the consumer, is a victim. 


Mr. Angevine referred to a survey conducted by James 
Cook of the New York Post who had identical prescriptions 
calling for 50 tablets of reserpine .1 mgm filled in 12 drug 
stores. He came up with the following results: 


One arug store charged 95c, five varied between $1.79 
and $2.85, five charged $2.50 and one charged $4.95. 


“Reserpine” is a generic name which any drug manufac- 
turer may use. Ciba introduced this drug under the trade name 
“Serpasil” and charges the drug store $2.67 per 100 (at the rate 
of $1.34 for the 50). At the time of Mr. Cook’s survey a less 
expensive brand was available at $4.50 per 1000 ‘at the rate 
of 23c for the 50). 


Obviously the 95c price represented the less expensive 
brand. The others evidently dispensed “Serpasil.” The $4.95 
price was exorbitant even for the Ciba product, but probably 
was charged in an exclusive hotel drug store or one in a high 
rental area where wealthy consumers expect to pay higher 
prices, and where frequently special services are provided. 


Except for the two extremes—the 95c and the $4.95 prices 
—the remaining 10 ranged in price from $1.79 to $2.85, which 
is a fair price and a variation which can be explained. The 
cost to the pharmacist can vary by as much as 25% as a result 
of volume purchasing. Rents vary from 3% to 15% of sales. 
Stores offer varying types of service to the consumer which 
help determine the cost. Even so elementary a service as pick- 
up and delivery of prescriptions is a cost factor which enters 
into the prescription price. The stores offering greater service 
charge off more on each prescription. 


Big Inventories Add to Cost 


In addition, the excessive growth of prescription inven- 
tories in drug stores contributes to the prescription cost. The 
pharmacy is burdened by an ever growing duplication of iden- 
tical drugs distributed by manufacturers under different trade 
names. Under the law, he must dispense only the brand the 
doctor prescribes or be subject to fines and penalties. 


Nevertheless, the prescription department mark-up is 
rarely over 40%. In most instances the mark-up decreases, 
sometimes to as low as 15%, as the cost of the drug goes up. 
Most drug stores average around 30%-35% mark-up in their 
prescription departments. 


This is in no way comparable to the astronomical profits 
of manufacturers. It compares more nearly with what prevails 
in most retail stores, such as clothing, shoe, etc. Unlike these 
retail stores, the drug store provides the consumer with the 
service of a professionally trained pe who has as his pri- 
mary responsibility the protection of the public welfare and 
health. The pharmacist should not be denied a proper fee for 
this essential service, which unfortunately he only too often 
is afraid to charge. 


As to the pharmacists’ choice in dispensing Ciba’s “Ser- 
pasil” or the less expensive reserpine, there is room for honest 
difference of opinion. Pharmacists in the main prefer to dis- 
pense reliable products and may tend to select those produced 
by well-known, reputable firms. Until more effective govern- 
ment controls are established in relation to standard and qual- 
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ity of product, the pharmacist must use his own judgment 
when drugs are prescribed by generic rather than brand names, 
I dread to think of the consequences should the only criterion 
become one of price in such a decision. 


Mr. Angevine then continues to complain—‘Because, of 
fair trade, the law of supply and demand has been largely 
inoperative in the drug business for many years.” Obviously, 
the variation in prices found by Mr. Cook disproves this ar- 
gument. As a matter of fact, fair trade does not affect pre- 
scription prices. 


Drug Firms’ ‘Unconscionable Profits’ 


The Kefauver Committee hearings have shed some light 
on the causes of high drug costs. There can now be little doubt 
that the major drug manufacturers are making an unconscion- 
able profit and that they maintain high prices by mutual agree- 
ments. Obviously, the cause is to be found here, and the vic- 
tims are the public and the pharmacist. 4 3 


The manufacturers justify their profits as repayment :for 
their contribution to drug development. They estimate that 
25% of the research devoted to public health is financed by 
them and that the Federal government pays for about 80%. 
The other 25% is supported by private foundations. Other 
sources estimate the government’s share as from 60% to 70% 
and industry’s share at between 15% to 20%. 


As a result of all this research, including manufacturers’ 
research, important changes have occurred. Life expectancy 
has increased by 10 years since 1937. The duration of illness 
has been substantially reduced, and its after-effects minimized, 
Many previously incurable diseases are now under control. 


These manufacturers, who invest about 8% of their sales 
for research, are performing a necessary service. However, we 
can justifiably complain that we pay too high a price for this 
service. We can all agree that drug prices have soared during 
the past 10 to 15 years and that this poses a problem for all. 
It is especially serious when it affects the aged and the low 
income groups. 


Obviously, answers must be found. One possibility lies in 
having the government effectively expand its research program 
into drug development so that more of the fruits of research 
can accrue to the people instead of the manufacturer. A drug 
product, perfected under government sponsorship, could be 
put into production thru the licensing of manufacturers under 
competitive conditions. 


Even if this were done, we would still need a much stronger 
Food & Drug Administration to protect the public health. When 
the government buys drugs, it maintains strict control over 
the production and quality. When the same drug is produced 
for general] use, the control is relaxed. We should demand more 
effective controls over the quality and standard of drug prod- 
ucts by the Food & Drug Administration. If this were done, 
doctors could be persuaded to prescribe by generic instead of 
brand naniés. This would develop a competitive situation which 
would tend to reduce the over-pricing by the manufacturers. 


What Censumers Can Do 


Unions and consumer groups are seeking other methods 
of meeting the high cost of drugs. Some attempt to solve the 
problem thru mail-order distribution schemes and still others 
by referring to special stores which promise special discounts. 
None of these schemes is adequate to handle the problem and 
some even perpetrate fraud. On the one hand, the sick cannot 
wait for drugs and must rely on a source close by. On the other 
hand, these plans lend themselves to fraud because there is no 
control of the prices charged and the quality of the drugs dis- 
pensed. The establishment of cooperatives will not solve this 
problem either. In the first place it does not cope with the 
major cause of high drug costs—the manufacturers’ profits. 
Since the retailer’s mark-up is not the_important factor, the 
retail cooperative saves the consumer very little. Secondly, 
nearly half of the drugs prescribed are of an emergency nature 
for which a patient cannot travel or wait to fill. If the non- 
emergency drugs are drained from the neighborhood drug 
store ,it will either go out of business or else be compelled to 
increase its mark-up on the emergency prescriptions in order 
to stay in business. The little that the consumer gains at the 
cooperative for half of his drug needs, he will lose in the other 
half. 


The fact is that we can expect that drug prices will con- 
tinue to be high. Furthermore, it is a necessary commodity 
which must be made available to everybody irrespective of 
means. Since it is a cost which is unpredictable as well as high, 
it cannot be budgeted. Like hospital and medical costs, it can 
best be met thru a pre-paid insurance program. We, in Local 
1199, feel that such a program offers the only sensible and 
practigal direction for union and consumer groups to explore 
under the present conditions. 


We should also take note of another facet of the same 
problem. In the area of proprietary (non-prescription) drugs 
—those advertised to the consumer and purchased ‘*-er-the- 
counter—there is great need for more consum@ jyrotection. 
Clever advertising, often misleading, convinces the consumer 
to use products which are at times useless and even harmful. 
This not only costs the public hundreds of millions of dollars, 
but is dangerous to health as well. Stricter control of the ad- 
vertising and sale of drugs is essential. Unfortunately, too little 


attention is paid to this danger. 
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America’s No. I Dentist Tells: 





‘The Fluoridation Smile’—that’s what leading advocates of fluoridation call this youngster’s display of healthy teeth. 





Why I Favor Fluoridation 


An Exclusive Record’ Article 
By DR. PAUL H. JESERICH 


President, American Denial Association 


As a professional man, and as one vitally concerned with the health 
of my fellow Americans, I can see no valid reason which should prevent 
any city from adopting fluoridation of its water supply—a health measure 
which repeatedly has been proved safe, effective and economical. 

More than 43 million Americans to date are drinking fluoridated 
water. Of these, 36 million drink water in which the fluoride level is con- 
trolled by artificial fluoridation of their public water supplies. Among 
the more than 1,800 communities that have adopted fluoridation are large 
cities such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, Denver, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Buffalo and San Francisco. ; 

Fluoridation in these communities has proved to be a safe and effec- 
tive measure for reducing the incidence of tooth decay by approximately 
65 percent for children who drink fluoridated water from birth. 

My own association, the American Dental Association, has endorsed 
fluoridation since 1950. It has evaluated and analyzed every objection 
to the measure and has seen no reason to retreat from its position. On 
the contrary, competent refutations of the claims by the opponents to 
fluoridation have only reinforced the Association’s stand. 

Let me mention one example. It has been claimed that fluoridation 
of water supplies may have an adverse effect on the aged and chronically 
ill. This claim was refuted as early as 1954 by the Commission on Chronic 
Illness, an independent national agency founded by the American Hos- 
pital Association, the American Medical Association, the American Public 
Health Association and the American Public Welfare Association. 

At the request of the Commission’s Board of Directors, a committee 
of distinguished scientists reviewed and evaluated available evidence to 
decide whether a positive position could be taken with regard to this 
hypothetical danger. The committee was under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Kenneth F. Maxcy, professor of enidemiology, John Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Baltimore. Other members were Dr. Edward 
J. Steiglitz, outstanding geriatrician, Washington, D.C., and Dr. Nathan 
Shock, chief of the section on gerontclogy, National Institute of Health, 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


No Harmful Effects Found 


The Commission was advised by these experts that extensive research 
into the toxicology of fluorine compounds has revealed no definite evi- 
dence that continued consumption of drinking water containing fluorides 
at a level of about one part per million is in any way harmful to the health 
of adults or those suffering from chronic illness of any kind. 

The Commission urged American communities to adopt fluoridation 
as a positive step in the prevention of the chronic disease, dental caries. 

I could supplement this endorsement by the Commission on Chronic 
Illness with endorsements of 42 national organizations having competence 
in the health field. Continued studies by these organizations as well as 
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by scientists working independently in this field have shown conclusively 
that water containing a proper amount of fluoride reduces dental decay 
by about 65 percent. Equally conclusive research has demonstrated that 
controlled fluoridation is completely safe, causing no bodily harm of any 
kind. 

This protection costs only a few cents per person per year. Only last 
fall the health commissioner of Philadelphia told the public: ‘While 
water fluoridation costs each person about 6 cents a year (or, for the 
entire city, a total of $120,000 annually) at the present time it will save 
a million dollars in reduced dental care for the people of Philadelphia.” 

Controlled fluoridation does not mean adding a foreign substance to 
water; all water contains some fluoride. Fluoridation of water as a public 
health measure simply means controlling the amount of fluoride in a 
public water supply. Even water containing as much as eight times the 
amount of fluoride recommended for prevention of tooth decay does not 
injure a person's. health. 

Objections to fluoridation of public water supplies were examined 
recently by the University of Michigan’s School of Public Health. All of 
them were found to be invalid: No other public health measure, including 
the Salk vaccine, has ever been studied so thoroughly and investigated 
before and since introduction as has fluoridation, and none has been so 
universally endorsed by groups and competent scientists. 

In the words of Arthur S. Fleming, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare: “It is nothing short of tragic to deny millions of children 
the benefits, now and in later years, of healthy teeth, particularly when, 
in addition to the scientific evidence that points to the efficacy of fluori- 
dation, public opinion polls indicate that a majority of citizens desire 
to take advantage of this established health measure.” 





Dr. Paul H. Jeserich, president 
of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, is dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s School of 
Dentistry. A nationally known 
leader in dental education as 
well as in the profession of 
dentistry, he has alternated 
between teaching and private 
practice and has served on 
many dental research bodies, 
inchuding Natidnal Research 
Council’s Committee on Den- 
tistry and the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the Vet- 
erans Administration. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


With automation in home and factory, there is supposed to be an 
awful lot of leisure time floating around, and even more slated for the 


future. 


This worries people who worry about things like that. (I think they’re 
called social scientists.) I can’t say that it worries me particularly, but 
then I’ve always been out of step. I’ve never been troubled by the loose 


money problem, either. 


Anyway, the social scientists are frightened by all this leisure time, 
and they worry that we won’t know what to do with it. They are afraid 
that we will fritter it away, spinning daydreams about Brigitte Bardot or 
hanging around like bored children, asking, “What shall we do now?” 

In case you, too, are worried about this serious social probfem you may 
be interested in some of the pet projects and hébbies of the members of 
my family, who might be described as a fairly cross section of humanity. 
(Whether we are cross because we have too much leisure or too little, is 


a good question for the social scientists.) 
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My daughter, Katie, has an 
interesting hobby. She draws 
mustaches on the pictures of 
the brides in the society sec- 
tion of the newspaper. She 
also enjoys blowing the paper 
wrappers off paper straws, 
and one of her pet projects 
is not making her bed, an 
activity on which she often 
spends several hours a day. 


Her older sister, Ann, also 
has a hobby which consumes 
a good deal of her time, as 
well as developing her powers 
of concentration. She stares 
at herself in a mirror, trying 
to decide whether to let her 
hair grow and wear it ih a 
pageboy or to have it cut short 
in a bubble effect. She also 
employs the mathematical 
skills she learned in Algebra 
to figure out how many years, 
months and days stand be- 
tween’ her and a _ driver's 
license. 


Our youngest daughter, 
Molly, veers wildly from one 
activity to another, all of 
which are either illegal, im- 
moral or fattening. Her in- 
terests are the degenerate 
type which terrify the social 
scientists, and it is probably 
best fhat they remain un- 
itemized. 

All three children spend a 
good deal of time eating be- 
tween meals. 

We have group family proj- 
ects, too, and one of our favor- 


_ite activities is not going to 


visit Aunt Louisa and Uncle 
George. I can’t think of any- 
thing whidh gives us more 
genuine enjoyment and close 
family feeling. 


And then, of course, there 
are our collections. In all 
modesty, I think I can claim 
that we have one of this cen- 
tury’s finest assortments of 
wire coat hangers, not to 
mention our empty pop bot- 


“tle collection and our dazzling 


array of old medicines. 


We once started a collection 
of old coins but, after a brief 
whirl, we gave it up in favor 
of accumulating modern fold- 
ing currency. We abandoned 
this project in favor of eating. 


And speaking of eating, one 
of my favorite hobbies is col- 
lecting recipes. I often be- 
come so engrossed in my 
recipe collection that I lose 
all track of time, and I barely 
have time to heat up the 
baked beans and frozen peas 
for dinner. 


All in all, I can truthfully 
state that ours is a busy, 
varied, challenging life, with 
twenty-four hours a day bare- 
ly enough to pursue our many 
activities. Why, some days I 
have only a few minutes to 
devote to my paper clip chain. 











Is TV Advertising 
No. 1 Deceiver? 


By SIDNEY MARCOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


A spokesman for television challenges this department’s re- 
cent report that TV advertising has become the No. 1 deceiver 
of the buying public. In effect, says Louis Hausman, director of 
the Television Information Office of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, this is an unfair charge; other forms of advertis- 
ing such as newspapers carry the same misleading claims for 
which we criticized TV. 


Hausman should have a chancc to tell his side. But there is growing 
evidence that false TV ads have been most effective in misleading many 
families into- unnecessary expenditures, espetially for patent medicines, 
cosmetics and toiletries. 

Hausmah writes: “The Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation report to 
which you referred .. . made it clear that ‘all forms of media were used 
extensively.’ " 

“Your comments make no distinction between advertisements for 
products or services which the report describes as ‘not harmful in them- 
selves, and may evel give temporary reliet’ and ‘those which are worthless 
and may be harmful, and for which patently false and misleading claims 
are made.’ 

“You quote Dr Hillenbrand, of the American Dental Association, as 
saying that television toothpaste commercials are rigged and misleading. 
He did say this, but he went on to say ‘unsupported advertising claims 
continue to give television viewers as well as readers a false sense of 
security.’ No one can defend misleading advertising. But it is important 
to: remember that advertising claims are employed as copy themes in all 
media which are used. If, in fact, they are ‘false and misleading, they 
are equally so in all media. ‘ 

“You point to advertising for ‘Regimen’, a drug sold for weight re- 
ducing; which you state is misleading as another ‘evil’ that you lay at 
the door of television. As far as network television’s use of this adver- 
tising is concerned, there are some facts:“One network turned down this 
advertising; finally accepted it after it had. received trom the Federal 
Trade Commission clearahce of the claims: ran it for thirteen weeks; 
and is not currently running such advertising. Another -network acted 
similarly? But the important point is that throughout this period, other 
media ran this advertising with the same ‘claims and to the best of my 
information are still running such advertising.” 

It’s true that newspapers and other, media also publish misleading 
ads. But the ArtHfitis & Rheumatism Foundation survey did show that 
f the arthritis sufferers who had bought falsely advertised products, 25; 


percent did.so because of TV, 21 per cent through newspaper ads, 15; 
through magazines, ten through radio. , 

In general. advertising of arugs and toiletries has become one of the 
most deceptive consumer fooling areas. No less an.expert than Kenneth 
Willson, president of the National Better Buginess Bureau, has said that 
the current use of advertising ‘‘to further: Medical quackery is a serious 
setback.” : 

This department already has reported the deceptions in many medi- 


eal products,“including those sojd through other media as well as TV. 
Latest to draw the anger of doctors is patent medicines sold to elderly 
people with claims of rejuvenating powers. Dr. Michael Dasco, a leading 
rehabilitation, expert, recently pointed out that such medicines generally 
contain vitamins and alcohol. He says the aleonol is cheaper at the liquor 
store and most people don’t need the extra vitamins. 

There’s no doubt: TV has played an important part in the spread 
of medical quackery: One leading advertising man, when he retired, de- 
plored what he politely called ‘bad taste” 1n advertising which ‘seems 
to have blossomed coficurrently with TV” 

TV ads can be @specially misleading because they are dramatic, can 
show pseudo-scientific demonstrations, can rig demonstrations, and can 
“doctor” products to make them look better. TV commercials present 
actors who convincingly talk like doctors, deritists and scientists. General 
Motors and Libbey-Owens-Ford could claim in other ads that the view 
through their car windows is clearer. In. TV commercials they were able 
to “prove” it. But the Federal Trade Commission says they first rolled 
down the windows before showing the “clearer” view. 

Other advertisers have been reported using shaving cream instead 
of icing to make their cakes look better, salt tablets to make their beer 
foamier, hot wine in the cup instead of the coffee they’re actually selling, 
and bleach, not cleansing powder, under the sponge that wipes away the 
hard-to-clean spot. 

Nor is anything more convincing than the announcer protected by 
an “invisible shield’’ in the TV commercial for Colgate’s Gardol. 

The combination of sight and sound on TV has proved to be almost 
hypnotic in its power to persuade. Dr. Arthur Shapiro, a Professor of 
Medicine at the State University of New York and a founder of the In- 
stitute for Research in Hypnosis, has said that “the smoking habit is be- 
ing established and re-established all the time in advertisements every- 
where. . . . The man selling cigarettes on television is a spellbinder. His 
spiel is repetitious, suggestive, monotonous, soothing, reassuring.” 

More evidence of the power of TV ads has come from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Its price checkers have reported greatly-increased con- 
sumption of deodorants, nail polish, lipstick and other toiletries, which 
they attributed to heavy TV advertising. 

Nor can the public be satisfied if some of the medical products sold 
through TV and other advertising media are not actually harmful and 
“may even give temporary relief.” It’s harmful to the pocketbook to pay 
$3 for an “arthritis medicine” which is basically aspirin. The aspirin 
itself is available for as little as 15 cents for a bottle of 100. 

Even some advertising men themselves are getting critical of the mis- 
leading claims currently being made—not only in TV ads, of course. Fair- 
fax Cone, of the big Foote, Cone & Belding advertising agency, recently 
said that “newspapers, magazines,.TV and radio could clean up ad- 
vertising with the next deadlines simply by demanding proof of claims.” 

Cone asks, “how can four different cigarettes all be lowest in nicotine; 
how can three different headache remedies all work fastest?” 

The TV industry can stop the criticism of its ads quickly enough by 
doing just what Fairfax Cone advises. 
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MGM < starlet Pat Blair, who is appearing in a supporting role in 

“The Gazebo,” got her start in show business as a beauty contest 

winner, as did many other show business personalities. Perhaps the 

RWDSU’s Union Queen will find her title 2 stepping stene to fame 
and fortune, too. Whe can tell? 














The big parade of RWDSU lovelies begins gracing the pages of The 
Record in the next issue. A flock of entries coming in to union headquart- 
ers proves that there are as many pretty gals among the RWDSU mem- 
bership as ever. 


Many valuable prizes await the winner and her runners-up. In addition to 
the gifts that will be awarded,’ the winner will receive the title of Union Queen 
and be presented to the delegates at the RWDSU’s General Council meeting at 
Atlantic City in June. 


There’s still time to enter. Any member of any RWDSU local is eligible— 
including entrants in our previous contests (except for first-prize winners). If 
there’s a beautiful but bashful member in your shop or local, persuade her to 
enter. Here’s all she’ll have to do: 


© Send in best photos, preferably in bathing shit, since both face and figure 
count in this contest. Print name and address clearly on back of each photo. All 
photos will be returned. 


@ Together with photos, send following information: name, home address, 
number of local, name of shop where employed, job title, and personal description, 
including age, color of hair and eyes, height, weight, and measurement of bust, 
waist and hips. 


@ The entries will be narrowed down to five finalists by a committee of judges 
prominent in the entertainment world. Then RWDSU members will choose the 
winner from among the finalists by mailing in a coupon ballot which will appear 
in The Record. 


Send all entries to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 132 West 43° Street, New York 
36, N.Y. 



































AN HOUR LATER... 





YOU BUY ME A NEW 
DRESS BEFORE 
MAKING UP?! 


































BECAUSE I DIDN'T MAKE 
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Shapely Shirley Kilpatrick plays 
a strip dancer in Columbia's 
‘The Gene Krupa Story.” 
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Guest speaker at Board session was Gregory Bardacke, executive director 


of the American Trade Union Council for Histadrut, the organization re- 

sponsible for rallying American labor support for the Israel labor federa- 

tion. At left is Pres. Max Greenberg, who chaired three-day meeting’ of 
* International Executive Board. 


Irving Rosenberg 


Joseph McCarthy 


RW DSU 
Board Meeting 


An intensive three-day meeting of the RWDSU Executive Board 
ranged far and wide over unior activities, from organizing the un- 
organized to speeding up the union’s campaign to raise $100,000 for 
a Histadrut cultural center in Ramat Gan, Israel. Also dealt with were 
political action, finances, edueation and many other matters. For 
details on the Board’s discussion and decisions, see stories on Pages 
2,3 and 5. On this page are photos of some of the participants in the 
discussions that took place at the meeting. More photos appear on 
Page 3: 


Arthur Osman 


Henry B. Anderson 


David Livingston 


"Gerald Hughes 





